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rates, party fares, coach fares and 
Pullmans that will help solve your 
problem of transportation. Consult 
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Erie, Pa. i Sheeeskbawakend -5E 14.15 
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Greenville, N. C. .. [se omren *14.30 
Greenville, S. C. mk ae eile *19.80 
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Hartford, Conn. . j phen aae his cat . 3.30 
Hazelton, Pa. shear i cae 4.30 
Indianapolis, be SSG i eects ire 21.95 
i Is Be sees. ee -9f 7.45 
Knoxville, Tenn. ....... akan *20.50 
Mobile, Ala. .... eee eit cn ee *33.55 
New Haven, Conn. ee ee s 2.20 
Sey GUNN, BM. onc csccccscecces *37.05 
2 =| 12.75 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 2.70 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... eet ‘ 13.15 
Providence, R. I. d 5.60 
Richmond, Va. errr 10.20 
Roanoke, Va. ........ *13.00 
Rochester, N. Y. J 10.45 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 31.7 28.60 
Scranton, Pa. a pmnle . 4.05 
Springfield, Mass. .. 4.05 
eS & ae ; 9.85 3.20 
Trenton, N. J. .. 5 
Washington, D. C 
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Substance Is the Thing 


By ABIGAIL O’LEARY 


T WAS the challenge of a bewil- 

dered boy in my creative writing 

class that determined the material 
for this article. The boy wanted very 
much to write a short-story. One day 
he appeared in class with two books. 
In one hand he had a copy of Ernest 
Hemingway’s “Winner Take Noth- 
ing”; in the other a textbook opened 
to a chapter “On Writing the Short- 
Story”, with its neat diagrams, its dicta 
on the single effect, the struggle, the 
climax, the denouement. 


“How can you make these stories fit 
these requirements?” queried the be- 
wildered boy, pointing from one book 
to the other. Now since no one can 
question Mr. Hemingway’s ability as a 
short-story writer and since text books 
are written by teachers, presumably 
good teachers, I, too, was plainly in a 
dilemma. I could not very well try to 
dissipate the boy’s bewilderment with 
“Mr. Hemingway is not orthodox, so 
of course the requirements won’t fit,” 
or some such explanation, because the 
next day the bewildered boy would 
probably appear with a volume of Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s stories, or Sherwood 
Anderson’s, or, maybe, Katherine 


Mansfield’s. 


Nor could I, without being profes- 
sionally unethical, shrug off the whole 
matter by saying, “The author of the 
text book is mistaken about short-story 
requirements.” However, out of my di- 
lemma grew a new approach to our 
work in the short-story. 


_ writers of the short-story 
are quite likely to think that there 
is some magic formula which, if they 
could master it, would bring success. 
How can they think otherwise? Maga- 
zines are filled with arresting adver- 
titements for correspondence courses 
that will teach one to write short-stories 
in six weeks, for books that reveal the 
secret of “structuring” the short-story, 
the sure-way of plotting—all accom- 
panied by testimonials, “I sold my first 
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story after two weeks in such and such 
a course,” or “I earned $1,000 last year 
in my spare time.” Trade journals are 
filled with articles on the “tricks” of 
short-story writing. 

High school students who really 
want to write short-stories do not limit 
themselves to the brief, simple expla- 
nations found in their high school text- 
books. They have heard Bernard 
Shaw’s indictment, “Those who can do, 
those who can’t teach,” so they reach 
out for the all-revealing books written 
by those who have succeeded in the 
trade; they read the magazines for 
writers, and if funds are available, they 
sometimes take the correspondence 
courses. (One of my students did, and 
we now have the elaborate lesson plans 


to profit by.) 
HAT was the case of the bewil- 


dered boy. He was doing some 
research on his own, and thereby com- 
pletely changed the procedure of my 
short-story course. Now instead of be- 
ginning constructively, as all good 
teachers should, by telling students 
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what to do if they want to write good 
short-stories, I begin by telling them 
what not to do. Instead of cautioning 
them to remember certain indispens- 
able requirements in short-story writ- 
ing, I urge them to forget them, be- 
cause these so-called requirements of 
the short-story have to do with form, 
and the attention of the young writer 
should be directed to his material. 


The first requirement which “writ- 
ers about the short-story” insist on is 
the “single effect”. Even teachers writ- 
ing for high school students emphasize 
it. One wrote recently in a student pub- 
lication, “When we begin planning a 
short-story—whether it be exceedingly 
brief, say 800 or 1,000 words, or five 
times that length—one of the first 
questions we need to ask ourselves is 
this: What effect do I wish to produce? 
Do I wish to amuse my readers, to 
make them laugh? Do I wish them to 
feel terror? Do I wish to cause them 
to think seriously about some problem 
or idea? Do I wish them to grieve over 
some tragic occurrence or situation? 


“Upon our answer to this question 
will depend in large part the incidents 
we include, the mood or atmosphere of 
our story, our manner of relating it, 
and to some degree even the people 
involved in it; therefore let us consider 
the question carefully not only as we 
plan our story but as we proceed to 
write it.” 

In other words you should manipu- 
late your story material much in the 
same manner that you manipulate pup- 
pets. If you want to make your audi- 
ence laugh, you will work certain 
strings in certain ways; if you wish to 
enact a tragic scene, the pattern of mo- 
tion changes. 


‘Ts theory that a story must pro- 
duce a single effect has really a 
very distinguished lineage; maybe that 
is why so many teachers cling to it. It 
originated with Poe’s Philosophy of 
Composition, in which he described his 
method of composing. Whether Poe 


One 





composed in the manner which he set 
forth is a matter of conjecture. To my 
way of thinking, the Philosophy of 
Composition is a case of flagrant ra- 
tionalizing, but be that as it may, the 
tyranny of the single effect persists. 
From it stem all the elaborate classifi- 
cations of short-stories as Stories of 
Local Color, Stories of Incident, Char- 
acter Stories, Humor Stories, etc; and 
what is more harmful, the idea that all 
short-stories are constructed in much 
the same way, that regardless of con- 
tent, they have the same form, much 
like our jelly-salads. They may be a 
mixture of fruits, or mint, or tomato— 
the ingredients are different, the colors 
vary, but they are all formed in the 
same mold. 

It is this emphasis on form which 
has produced the stereotyped, the 
machine-made story which is found in 
the hundreds of cheap magazines that 
fill our newsstands, and that, surely, is 
not what high school students are try- 
ing to write. From my experience with 
students I believe that they want to 
write stories that are sincere and orig- 
inal, that out of their experiences, real- 
ized and imagined, they wish to create 
with some degree of skill and artistry. 

Writers who have achieved a top 
place in the field should be the best 
authority. They seem to pay no atten- 
tion to this business of producing a 
single effect, or of building their 
stories according to a blue print. Man- 
uel Komroff in speaking of his own 
work says, “Each story was done differ- 
ently. Each required its own method 
Each story has its own problem and 
must be solved in its own way.” Kon- 
rad Bercovici maintains that each story 
requires a different technique, and 
adds, “What is more necessary is to 
have a story to tell. All the rest will 
take care of itself.” 

This does not mean there are no 
rules that should guide the short-story 
writer. Indeed there are, but they are 
inherent in the form itself. If it is a 
story, it must have a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. If it is a short-story, 
by the very nature of its length, it must 
move within a constricted area. If it is 
a story, it must progress; it cannot be 
static. In other words something must 
happen. That does not mean that there 
must be physical action. Mr. Heming- 
way writes stories in which the charac- 
ters merely sit and converse, but some- 
thing happens. It may be that a deci- 
sion is made, an attitude is changed, a 
problem is solved. The thing happens 
in the minds of the characters. The 
terms “suspense”, “struggle”, “climax”, 
which are found in the conventional 
definitions, often lead students astray. 
They interpret them too literally. 


UBSTANCE, then, is the import- 
ant thing, since without substance 
the writer has no need for form. So 


Two 


the first concern of the young writer is 
the material from which he will fashion 
his stories—his characters, his settings, 
his happenings. Where will he get it? 
And how will he get it? 

The best source of material is your 
own life, the family about you, your 
school, your friends, your community. 
I am sure that my young readers are 
saying, just what my students say to me 
when I discourage their writing about 
the far-off places they have never seen, 
or the glamorous characters they have 
never known, and when I counsel them 
to begin with people and places close 


Miss O’Leary’s article on 
short story writing is the first 
of a series on writing which 
The Review hopes to present to 
its readers. For a long time we 
have known of our deficiencies 
in treating of the most import- 
ant part of student publication 
work — writing. To find a 
faculty adviser of note and ex- 
perience and one who would 
willingly write on this im- 
portant subject has not been 
an easy assignment. Miss 
O’Leary’s gracious consent is 
matched only by the splendid 
manner in which she has treat- 
ed her subject. We look for- 
ward with eager anticipation 
to the contributions forthcom- 
ing in this series. 


to home, “Nothing ever happened to 
me that’s interesting—none of the peo- 
ple I know would make a good story 
character.” 

The girl in my class who protested 
the most vigorously that she had noth- 
ing to write about is the only student 
to have captured two first prizes in the 
sixteen years that the Scholastic maga- 
zine has made awards. She also was 
awarded first prizes by the Writers 
Club of Columbia, and in the Atlantic 
contest. (Her story, “Return”, is in the 
April, 1939, issue of The School Press 
Review.) In everything she wrote she 
drew heavily on her own experiences; 
for her characters she used members 
of her family and her friends. Of 
course, there was a synthesis of imagi- 
nation and autobiography, for imagi- 
nation is what transforms reality into 
art. 

If you stay close to home in your 
choice of story material, you will only 
be following the precept and example 
of the good writers. Morley Callaghan 
says, “I have written only of things 


around me,” and Edward Weeks, edi- 


tor of Atlantic counsels, “The best way 
to begin is in the field in which you are 
most familiar.” The practice of good 
short-story writers is evidence of the 
wisdom of this advice. Hawthorne 
wrote of Salem, Mark Twain of the 
Mississippi, Brete Harte of the mining 
camps, Cable of the Creoles. Or if you 
prefer evidence more modern, Jesse 
Stuart writes of the people of his Ken. 
tucky Hills, Richard Wright of his own 
race, William Faulkner and Erskine 
Caldwell of the South — the poor 
whites in the South, William Saroyan 
sticks closely to his Armenian people 
and August Derleth to Wisconsin. 
There is no doubt that good writers 
identify themselves with their home 
places. 

Mark Twain in his autobiography 
tells us very frankly about the mem. 
bers of his family and his acquaint. 
ances that he used in his stories. His 
mother appears several times in his 
books. The characters that in life he 
knew best he confesses using again and 
again. Of Uncle Dan’l, a middle-aged 
slave for whom he had a great affec- 
tion, he says, “I have not seen him for 
over a century, and yet spiritually, I 
have had his welcome company a good 
part of that time and have staged him 
in books under his own name, and as 
‘Jim’, and carted him all around— 
to Hannibal, down the Mississippi on 
a raft, and even across the Desert of 
Sahara in a balloon—and he has en- 
dured it all with the patience and 
friendliness and loyalty which were his 
birthright”. 
oe the short-story is not a 

matter of high adventure, ex- 
citing experiences and glamorous char- 
acters. It is a matter of seeing the 
drama in life about you, in your home, 
in the class room, at the football game, 
at your parties, wherever you are. The 
stuff of which good stories are made is 
all around you. Read “My Name Is 
Aram”, the very recent collection of 
stories by William Saroyan, or “Coun- 
try Growth” by August Derleth. If 
you know anything about the lives of 
these authors, you will conclude that 
they are drawing heavily on their own 
experiences and those of people near 
to them. There are people like Cardi- 
nal Newman’s seafaring men, who see 
the tapestry of human life, as it were, 
on the wrong side and it tells no story, 
but the writer cannot be like them. 

Now of course you cannot wait until 
ycu want to write a story and then be- 
gin to look for your material. You 
must cultivate the habit of setting down 
in words what you see, what has hap- 
pened to you and to those about you, 
and your reactions to life. Richard 
Connell, who writes excellent short- 
stories, says, ‘““The writer can only in- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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REATHES there a man with soul 
so dead who never to his friend 
has said, “Did you hear about Joe?” 
Gossip is something that seems to 
whet the appetites of all, and greases 
the tongues of countless story tellers. 
Ard the junior and senior high school 
students are no exceptions to this. Go 
to any convention of high school jour- 
nalists and somewhere, sometime on 
the programs—either by design or ac- 
cident—the problem of gossip on the 
school newspaper will come up for dis- 
cussion. 

What should be done about it? 
Whenever it is suggested that the news- 
paper should eliminate gossip, or so 
limit it that the power is practically 
nil, a Greek chorus arises: a chorus of 
replies that are rapidly becoming pro- 
verbial “chestnuts”. Anyone who has 
attended conventions can list the re- 
torts accurately. For instance, one is 
sure to hear: “But the students like it.” 
“If we don’t print it they won’t buy the 
paper!” “What’s so bad about it?” 
“Those are important things in their 
high school years.” “It’s their paper, 
after all.” “I rather think it’s cute, 
too.” “That’s the first page they turn 
to.” “I enjoy it myself.” Etc., ad nau- 
seam. 


ee have you, the adviser, 
ever looked into the psychology 
back of the adolescent pupil you are 
dealing with in this problem? In the 
first place, the average junior or senior 
high school student, according to the 
psychologists who have made a study 
of adolescence, has arrived at adult in- 
telligence. He sees problems just as 
well as you do and he sees them as 
quickly. He sees all your mistakes and 
he sees through all those flimsy ex- 
cuses you give him when he begins to 
“put on the pressure” for gossip. 


The average staff member has not 
lived long enough to acquire the wis- 
dom he needs in making decisions. 
That is where you, the adviser, come 
in; you are his guide to whom he turns 
to check his solutions. Remembering 
that this staff member has an intelli- 
gence rating that may be on a level 
with your own, you must give him 
sound, sensible answers. If he doesn’t 
get them, it is bad for both of you. 


Has this staff ever enjoyed a legiti- 
mate discussion of this problem with 
you on a practical basis? Have you 
ever talked over the problems with in- 
dividual staff members in a friendly 
fashion, forgetting to be dictatorial? 
If you have, what reasons did you pre- 
sent for curbing gossip in your paper? 


——s one objective is preparation 
for later life, here is a fine place to 
teach a little ethics. Have you ever 
pointed out the private character of 
love affairs? Psychologists today have 
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discovered that the adolescent can love 
just as seriously and as intensely as an 
adult. Tell them that and then ask 
them how they would like their moth- 
er’s and father’s love for each other 
discussed in a newspaper. Bring that 
up when they mention Walter Winch- 
ell, and refer them to the New Yorker 
magazine’s analysis of that column 
printed in four issues during the past 
year, in which they claim Winchell is 
wrong in his gossip approximately 40 
per cent of the time. 


Another argument that neither of 
you can forget is that parents have 
feelings about their sons and daugh- 
ters, and they may not enjoy having 
the romances of their family adver- 
tised all over the community in indel- 
ible printers ink. It was reported two 
years ago at a Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association convention in New 
York City that high school papers can 
be sued for libel and that parents had 
sued two of them in the United 
States. While it is not likely that a 
court would award a sum of money for 
this injury, the speaker at New York 
warned his audience that both high 
school papers in these suits had been 
ordered never to be published again. 
Does your staff know that? 


Now, applying the modern educa- 
tional principal of setting up a real 
life situation, you might ask your staff 
if zeny sound and reliable commercial 
newspaper goes in for such “twaddle”. 
Ask them whether your local paper 
does this to their parents or relatives 
in the community. Discuss this propo- 
sition with them: If your local news- 
paper were to grant the school one 
page each week for high school news, 
would the paper allow them to print 
such a column? And if they would, 
what kind of reaction would this have 
on the pupil whose love affairs would 
be advertised all over the community? 
What would the parents say to the 
school and to the local paper? Then 
the staff should be shown that the 
school newspaper is not such a private 
publication as they might think. Its 
reading public is, perhaps, two or three 
times the number of subscribers listed 
at the school when those who read it 
besides the school pupil—the fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, advertisers, 
and others,—are all taken into consid- 
eration. 


INALLY, a_ newspaper should 

strive to fill its columns with 
news. Gossip, most staffs will admit, 
is so out of date when the school paper 
leaves the press, that the reporters can 
have a new column ready with all the 
romances shifted around before the 
current issue is delivered! While that 
may be somewhat of an exaggeration, 
there is more truth there than one 
would think. Just check your present 
gossip column against its predecessor 
and determine the number of changes 
from issue to issue. Then remember 
that stale gossip can be very embar- 
rassing. 


The point, then, to all this is that 
much of the difficulty concerning that 
sore spot in high school journalism, 
the gossip column, is the result of not 
meeting the problem squarely. High 
school students can solve their prob- 
lems if they have logical reasons to 
work on: they resent those “little boy 
and girl” talks. Furthermore, most 
staffs can smile at the threat that stu- 
dents won’t buy the paper unless it 
contains gossip. The staff in our school, 
when we eliminated gossip, did not lose 
one subscription; and that was before 
we inaugurated our activity books. By 
doing all this you will get rid of that 
queer monstrosity, the “high school 
paper”, and please your school and 
community by publishing a school 
newspaper. 


CSPA’s and CSPA’s 


There is the Connecticut Scholastic 
Press Association, the Catholic Schol- 
astic Press Association, and, of course, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, all CSPA when abbreviated. 
There may be others with the same 
brief and, to us, highly important 
designation. They are confusing, how- 
ever, when their use conveys doubt as 
to their meaning. Notice of success in 
a contest or of participation in the ac- 
tivities of these groups should be spe- 
cific. Recently, we were called upon by 
a school to explain why we had rated a 
certain paper higher than we did when, 
by comparison with a neighboring pub- 
lication, they felt they were of super- 
ior grade. After some searching of the 
files we learned we were not implicated 
in the matter at all. Let’s be specific. 


Three 
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TRAINING of YOUTH 


HE election of the President by the educated voters of 
this nation is concrete evidence that the democratic 
principles which this country has inherited are practi- 

cal and effective. These principles, which are vitally neces- 
sary for maintenance of our established way of life, are 
being subjected to a constant attack of falsifications by those 
who seek a regime beneficial to a small minority. To coun- 
teract this threat, our government encourages its citizens 
to be alert, tolerant, and socially minded. 

In the endeavor to attain this end, the schools of the na- 
tion have been given the tremendous task of educating the 
future citizens to prepare them for their place in American 
society. The realization that knowledge and understanding 
are the principal bulwark in the defense of our system has 
made the classroom the center of democratic learning. Stress 
has been laid upon student government, widespread partici- 
pation in school affairs, and the thoughtful consideration of 
the ideas of others. 

This, it is hoped, will remedy the condition of apathy 
which prevails and will familiarize the citizen of the future 
with his duties. The educators of America have the coun- 
try’s fate in their hands, and they will doubtlessly complete 
the task of training the nation’s youth with the same efh- 
ciency and perfection which has characterized them in the 


past. 
From: Crow’s Nest, 
Port Richmond High School, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


EDUCATION ONLY WEAPON 


E ARE fortunate in living in an era that will long be 
W remembered in history. Revolutionary developments 

take place with such astonishing rapidity that the sig- 
nificance of them is not fully realized until later—much 
later. 


Four 


The complete organization of a nation may change over- 
night. At present the whole of the European continent feels 
the weight of the controlling hands of three powerful men: 
Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini. 

Hitler has swept France, Belgium, and Holland from 
the map in three months. The long-awaited invasion of 
England is expected any hour. 

Stalin has taken generous portions of Finland and Ru- 
mania. Mussolini thought it wise to keep bad influences out 
of Albania; so he and his army moved into that country, 
Naturally, all of Europe is “national defense” conscious. 

With these startling events in mind, America, too, has 
become defense-minded. The nation turns to the problem 
willingly. 

We, as high school students, have a duty to perform. Our 
duty is to get as much as possible out of our schooling. Ed- 
ucation keeps the ideals of democracy alive. A great major- 
ity of the people in Europe have never seen the inside of a 
school as we know schools. There is no free choice of activi- 
ties and curricula; they are told what to pursue, and that 
consists of war games, in the main. 

Naturally, their ideas would conform to those of their 
particular leader; they are given no chance to do their own 
thinking. There seems to be ways and means by which peo- 
ple can be forced to agree with dictatorial concepts. We 
want none of this thing in America! 

But we may say just let any of them try to force their 
ways of life upon America! We'll fight first! The citizens of 
Norway had much the same attitude, but they were under- 
mined by so-called fifth-columns and propaganda. 

Education is the only weapon by which propaganda can 
be recognized and consequently rendered ineffective. The 
educated man must not ever assume another man’s state- 
ments. He does his own thinking. He forms his own opin- 
ions. He has his vote and uses it to an advantage. He is 
wise to the insidious evils of mass psychology. 

But only if we get the most out of our education can we 
be thus impartial and broadminded. Only then will we be 
able to sift the truths from the untruths. 

When we have accomplished this purpose, the basic 
idea of the whole educational system, we will be able to 
defend the shores of America. 


From: Central High Times, 
Central High School, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


DAILY WENT TO TOWN 


Ballard High School in Seattle was pleased as punch with 
the Medalist rating its yearbook, The Shingle, received in 


the 1940 Critique and Contest. A two column head and 
the pictures of the faculty adviser, Warren M. Hazzard, the 
editor, Mary Ann Parrish, and a member of the staff, Keith 
Anderson, recently selected as editor of the 1941 Shingle, 
told the story in the daily paper. The story complimented 
the school on its rating, compared it with other Pacific 
Coast awards and listed all the members of the publica- 
tion’s staff. 


CSPA HELPS AGAIN 


When G. N. Kincaid, principal of the Valmead Ele- 
mentary School at Lenoir, North Carolina, started to write 
his thesis on the evaluation of mimeographed newspapers 
in his state, he wrote for suggestions. In return he re- 
ceived the rating sheets used in CSPA Contests and a 
Primer of Newspaper Technique, a CSPA aid. With these 
as a starting point and the offer of other material and as- 
sistance, he was off to a good start. 

The CSPA is ready and willing to help all projects of 
this nature to the full extent of its facilities and welcomes 
the chance to aid members or non-members alike. 
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Newspapers or Magazines? --- A Symposium 


Elementary School Advisers Discuss Relative Value of Publications; 
All Are Experts, Sponsor Medalist or First 
Place Winners of 1940 Contest 


OMMUNICATION by written 

language is one of the most difh- 

cult human problems. To stimu- 
late young people to use and so learn 
this art is an added problem. Elemen- 
tary school magazines and newspapers 
are two of the most effective means of 
meeting both problems at the very 
source. But it is the advisers who must 
take the first step. They must choose 
the medium—magazine or newspaper. 

One adviser asked which is the more 
valuable to the elementary school. The 
Review went directly into the field for 
expert opinion. A list of advisers to 
Medalist and First Place elementary 
school publications (1940 Contest) 
was drawn up and letters mailed to the 
selected persons. Each was asked to 
comment on the question: 

“Which is more valuable in the ele- 
mentary school, the newspaper or the 
magazine?” 

Responses were immediate and num- 
erous. They are published here as a 
symposium of opinion based on actual 
experience. This is not the first sym- 
posium to appear in The Review. With 
reader cooperation, the symposium 
can become a regular feature. You ask 
the questions. We shall go to the 
best sources for the answers. 


7 7 v 
Watchful Waiting 


One adviser replied that the ques- 
tion of comparison had come up in 
her mind too. With admirable candor, 
she admitted that she did not know. 
They publish 2 magazine at this par- 
ticular school. This adviser awaits the 
opinions of her colleagues. 

We are sure that much light will be 
thrown on the matter in the following 
replies. 
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Objective Decides 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 


Both the newspaper and magazine 
are valuable in the elementary school. 
As to which is the more valuable un- 
doubtedly depends upon the purpose 
or objective of the particular school. 

Our aim is to encourage and stimu- 
late intelligent reading of the daily 
newspapers by the children in their 
_— experience, as well as later in 
ife. 

Through the entire experience of 
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their printed school newspaper, they 
should acquire: 

1. A thorough understanding and 
appreciation of the technique, 
makeup and organization of a 
well printed newspaper. 

Much stimulation in thinking 
and development of judgment 
regarding editorial comment. 

A discriminating taste for the 
newspaper which reports the 
news accurately, impartially and 
non-sensationally. 

A complete picture, as a whole, 
of classifying the most important 
events in relation to the less im- 
portant happenings. 

5. An outlet for the best creative 
literary work of the school. 

6. Training in useful and purpose- 
ful writing. 

Our secondary aim is to give the 
parents and people of the community 
some picture of the various activities 
and progress of their school. 

These seem to be the most tangible 
results of our program of school jour- 
nalism. Undoubtedly, there are oth- 
ers that develop according to the abil- 
ity and interest of the individual. 

Cordially yours, 
GRACE E. KOERNER, 
Seth Boyden School, South Orange 
and Maplewood, N. J. 
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Magazine ‘More Adequate’ 


Dear Sir: 


Where the elementary school publi- 
cation is one of those extra-curricular 
affairs scrambled together by hook or 
crook in the staff’s own time, evenings 
included, I don’t believe the newspaper 
very practical. Even in a flexible set- 
up with time included for this purpose, 
the magazine of the omnibus type 
would still be my choice for the ele- 
mentary school—this in spite of the 
peril of being outmoded. 

Any subject, any style of writing, 
drawing of all types, almost anything 
that can be expressed on paper makes 
suitable material for the magazine. 
Because it is more inclusive, the maga- 
zine offers an outlet for self-expression 
to all the children rather than a few 
staff members and reporters. 

Coming out three or four times an- 
nually, the magazine gives the staff 
sufficient opportunity to improve while 


not becoming a burden to young chil- 
dren. For the same reason more pains- 
taking work can be done with the re- 
sultant pride in turning out a good job. 

Furthermore the magazine allows for 
greater ingenuity in make-up. To ad- 
here to the children’s interest, to the 
practices of commercial magazines, 
simplified to be sure, and to a theme 
of timely interest so as to unify the 
whole is a task to tax the intelligence 
and artistic ability of the most talented. 

Due to the comparatively small 
population of the average elementary 
school and the normal interests of the 
younger child, there’s little felt need 
for a newspaper as such, but there is a 
real need for an outlet for varied self- 
expression which I feel can be more 
adequately supplied by the magazine 
than the newspaper. 


Sincerely yours, 
RUTH R. CARVER, 
Adviser, Reflector, Junior High 
School, Linden, N. J. 
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Ten Reasons Why 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 
We of The Bergen Tribune consider 


it a privilege to be allowed to state our 
reasons for using the magazine form in 
preference to the newspaper for our 
puplication. We do not claim it is the 
better of the two, but it does suit our 
needs better, therefore we use it for 
the following reasons: 

1. It does not need to be published 
as frequently as a newspaper must be, 
if it is true to its name. 

2. It permits a longer time for 
preparation of material and stencils 
and yet can be timely. 

3. In our traditional type of school 
there is insufficient “real” news to 
warrant the frequency of a newspaper. 

4. It permits the inclusion of more 
of the “literary” type of composition 
which is more truly representative of 
the work of the entire school. 

5. It includes the work of more pu- 
pils thereby widening the scope of in- 
terest as well as sales, since maga- 
zines have a larger number of pages 
than newspapers. 

6. It permits more freedom in the 
type and quantity of illustrative mate- 
rial used. 

7. It allows for the use of picture 
covers which increases the attractive- 
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ness of the magazine, especially for 
children of the elementary level. 

8. It permits the use of colored pa- 
per which makes a decided appeal to 
the child’s eye. 

9. It keeps the cost of production 
down since, unlike most newspapers 
which are printed, magazines can be 
mimeographed. 

10. We can publish this type of 
publication without the necessity of 
seeking neighborhood advertisements 
which we consider entirely outside the 
field of elementary school papers. 

For the above reasons we feel justi- 
fied in continuing our present policy 
of using the magazine format for our 
publication. 

Sincerely yours, 


RUTH E. ALLAN, 
Adviser, Bergen Tribune, Bergen 
Street School, Newark, N. J. 
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‘We Use Both’ 


Dear Mr Murphy: 
You ask, “Which is more valuable 


in the elementary school, the news- 
paper or the magazine?” We consider 
both types of publication extremely 
important in our schools and conse- 
quently we use both. Many class, 
group and school newspapers on such 
subjects as Safety, Democracy, Citi- 
zenship, Science are being mimeo- 
gtaphed from time to time. 

Our newspapers meet the immediate 
needs of the children in their different 
activities. The annual magazine gives 
every child the inspiration to work 
toward a finished goal. We have ex- 
perimented with semi-annual publica- 
tions as well as the annual and found 
that the children as well as their par- 
ents prefer our annual magazine, The 
Colonian-Siwanian. 

I present now what I consider are 
the five most important reasons why 
we prefer our annual magazine to any 
other type of publication: 

1. This modern world of hurry 
makes us realize that it is well to work 
calmly and thoroughly toward a given 
end. There is too great a tendency to 
rush a job, thus producing unfinished 
and careless results. This is to me the 
most telling reason for the annual. In 
producing The Colonian-Siwanian the 
children of our schools, Colonial and 
Siwanoy, are being given an opportun- 
ity to do their best work without un- 
due speed. The writing and art work 
is spontaneous, yes, but there is time 
to smooth the rough edges and to per- 
fect our writing. Here is valuable 
training in the ideals of American 
Democracy: to do our work thorough- 
ly. 
2. Each child is represented at least 
once and in many cases—the child’s 
work appears in many sections of the 
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magazine. This helps to imbue the 
child with the desire to study about 
many things, tc observe daily happen- 
ings and to write about his world. 

3. The subjects chosen for the vari- 
ous sections in The Colonian-Siwanian 
reflect classroom, community, and na- 
tional activities. Such activities are 
sometimes conducted over long periods 
of time,-—hence the particular value of 
the annual. 

4. The publication of the magazine 
gives the children training in organiz- 
ing their work. There is opportunity to 
see large units in the art work as well 
as in the actual writing. This scope is 
valuable. It tends to combat narrow- 
ness and prejudice because the chil- 
dren work together to produce a well- 
rounded publication. 

5. It is a fine thing for children to 
have a record of their school life. The 
well-made magazine will be treasured 
as a friendly possession. We in Ameri- 
ca are proud to be able to cherish ex- 
amples of our children’s best work. 
We are glad to carry on the tradition 
of preserving “The Sampler” and the 
“First Quilt” our children make. 

I hope that other advisers may find 
these comments of some help. 

Very truly yours, 
RUTH MARIE CORTEZ 
DETHLOFF, 
Adviser, Colonian - Siwanian, Pelham 


Public School, Pelham, N. Y. 
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The Broad Viewpoint 

Dear Sir: 


I offer the following opinions in an- 
swer to the question: “Which is more 
valuable in the elementary school, the 
newspaper or the magazine?” 

Changing objectives occasioned by 
recent changes in Courses of Study in 
English, and aimed at the interests and 
needs of the individual pupil in the 
classroom, hint at the motivating val- 
ues of the school newspaper. 

1. In the promotion of associational 
living, the most important outcome 
is adequate behavior adjustment 
through social projects. Openness of 
mind and respect for every person’s 
opinions become fundamental ideals. 
Cooperation and social judgment are 
necessitated by the publication of a 
school newspaper. It is the means by 
which approval and credit are given 
when due; it is the means of encourage- 
ment and guidance of adolescent ef- 
fort individually and in _ groups. 
Through the editorial columns school 
spirit may be aroused and maintained. 
Upon these pages may be met such 
challenges as the needs for new books, 
care of the school grounds and the 
improvement of school behavior in the 
halls, on the playgrounds or at the 
show. Many problems of real import- 


ance arise in a school community, 
Through the school newspaper may be 
conducted the student reflections, dis- 
cussions, solutions. 

2. In an appreciation of the past 
and an acquirement of civic attitudes 
the newspaper plays a part. In ascrib. 
ing to their newspaper, Junior High 
pupils get an intimate feeling for the 
romance of human progress. Concern 
over social problems becomes very 
real. As members of Boy Scouts, or 
Campfire Girls, of Sunday School 
classes, of library groups, of play- 
ground or recreation clubs they know 
the problems of division of labor, lei- 
sure time, budget and social adjust- 
ment. Upon these experiences the 
school newspaper is capitalizing for 
every issue which is published. Most 
newspaper stories fundamentally de- 
pend upon the reporter’s appreciations 
of the social institutions which are 
around him and which are his by in- 
heritance or evolution. 

3. To the promotion of mental 
and emotional health, essential to the 
less gifted, as well as the versatile 
child, and an essential phase of whole- 
some living, the school newspaper sub- 
scribes. As a protection against tasks 
for which they are not adequate, as in 
more formal English work, and to pro- 
vide work for which they are joyously 
equal, the elementary newspaper plays 
a part. If a study of formal grammar 
seems futile, the writing of a clear 
sentence,—a lead for a news story— 
for print is a happy possibility. Motives 
and standards for improvement in the 
language arts are found in the need 
for clear thinking and in the convinc- 
ing expression of beliefs and feelings 
for the editorial columns. The lan- 
guage activities for an adult, gathered 
from two thousand six hundred occu- 
pations, indicate that the following are 
of greatest importance: interviews, 
conferences, reports, instructions, con- 
versations, informal discussions, letter- 
writing, and reading. Are these activi- 
ties not incorporated into the work of 
every single issue of the elementary 
newspaper? 

4. What does the newspaper do in 
the way of stimulating appreciation? 
These cannot be superimposed. They 
are gained only through some satis- 
factory emotional experience which is 
called forth by some aspect of nature, 
or some phenomenon of human beha- 
vior. They may be stimulated and 
transmitted by those who are enthusi- 
astic to those with potentialities for the 
same enthusiasm. Appreciations are in- 
cidental to wholesouled participation in 
some heroic accomplishment either di- 
rectly or vicariously. The publication 
of a six-page newspaper once a month 
with an elementary group is an heroic 
accomplishment. Honesty and a critical 
scrutiny of values added to a personal 
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reaction to news and editorials are fun- 
damentals of appreciation. The wide 
interests, wonder, spontaneous joy, 
natural and artistic gifts of elementary 
pupils merit appreciation because they 
demand evaluation and emotional re- 
action. Turn these early adolescents 
loose on the newspaper. At self ap- 
pointed or self-initiated tasks they do 
their best work. See how quickly they 
express acquired appreciations, and 
how quickly they gather to themselves 
the new ones. 

5. The elementary school newspaper 
functions in the realm of the practical 
arts, science and mathematics. The 
printing of the paper calls for a vital 
interest in the linotype, the engraving 
machine, the press. Some mathematical 
knowledge is required to plan make- 
up of the page; to fit stories into their 
respective places; to fill the columns; 
to accommodate the advertising. Bud- 
geting, sales, ordering supplies, figur- 
ing costs in the use of various kinds of 
type and of electrotypes, or selling ad- 
vertising space, paying bills, getting 
bids on the job—all these require some 
business acumen on the part of the 
elementary pupil. Scientific attitudes 
and procedures are necessitated in fil- 
ing, in care of material, in plans for 
future issues. Eagerness to discover, to 
try out, to test mark the scientific 
young elementary journalist. 

6. In conclusion, the newspaper is 
an activity which is an active force for 
democracy. Its publication furnishes a 
laboratory in which are developed for 
the gifted and for the child with low 
I. Q. the same opportunities for 
achievement in the growth of self- 
control, in proficiency in the language 
arts, in fundamental business princi- 
ples, and executive ability. The news- 
paper is an activity which contributes 
without regard to class, talent, ability 
toward these ideals,—American ideals. 


Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) MARY HALL, 
School No. 39, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Summary: 

The newspaper is more valuable in 
the elementary school because it meets 
the needs of the hetrogeneous group 
of children whom it serves. The less 
gifted as well as the gifted and versa- 
tile pupils may participate in publish- 
ing a newspaper because it offers a 
wide variety in forms of writing, in 
types of editing, in opportunities for 
executive training and business man- 
agement. 

News writing in its simplest form 
can be taught to the slowest children 
because in five simple sentences the 
who, what, where, why and when of 
any story can be told. 

Editorials are a source of joy to any 
child, rich or poor, High I. Q. or Low, 
who needs only an opportunity to 
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share his opinions on subjects dear to 
his heart. 

For the most gifted the features 
open all the avenues of literary de- 
lights—creative writing in description, 
exposition, narrative and poetry. 

For the mischievous and fun-loving 
boys and girls are the humor columns, 
puzzles and riddles. 

For the most practical members of 
the class are the opportunities offered 
by the business adviser in the fields 
of advertising, circulation and ac- 
counting. 

Newspaper makeup appeals to the 
child with initiative and originality. 

The newspaper activity is a bit of 
life-adventure. It exemplifies democ- 
racy and true Americanism because it 
lies within the realm of all the children, 
weak or strong, offering the venture- 
some spirits creative opportunities, but 
a fulfillment of common purposes 
through individual endeavor for all. 
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Newspaper Angle 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 


It is a pleasure to write about the 
school newspaper and I shall enjoy 
stating my reasons for considering the 
newspaper a worthy adjunct to the ele- 
mentary school. I appreciate the argu- 
ments against such an activity, but I 
think there are more than enough ar- 
guments to counteract these and to 
favor the continuance of newspapers 
in the elementary schools. 

Pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and even the fifth and sixth, 
have reached the understanding in 
their English that they can appreciate 
newspaper technique. They read news- 
papers and should know the difference 
between this English composition and 
that in other writings. 

If there were no elementary school 
newspapers, pupils should be taught to 
distinguish between types of writing. 
Having a school newspaper is present- 
ing to the pupils an example of this 
type which they can more readily com- 
prehend as it brings to them actual 
examples within their own environ- 
ment. It is an easy bridge to the daily 
newspaper and an understanding of 
its columns. 

School activities and happenings are 
appreciated more when they appear in 
print. Many pupils fail to realize the 
full value of such events unless pre- 
sented to them in the printed page. 
Pupils should know about the news in 
the school and it should be introduced 
in regular newspaper style. It is a news 
story and as such they should recog- 
nize it. 

Recently our school had a fire and 
the daily papers printed the wrong 
information. The staff felt that it was 
only fair to the pupils, to the school 


and to the exchange readers that a true 
story be given to their reading public 
so one of the reporters investigated 
and wrote the true story of that fire. 

The school newspaper has offered to 
many children the opportunity to de- 
velop a desire for writing and an im- 
provement and discernment that they 
never had before. 

One boy whose English and spelling 
were exceedingly poor and his writing 
unreadable has become one of the best 
reporters because of his desire to make 
of himself a good reporter. He types 
and uses his dictionary, and his vocab- 
ulary is amazing. He is making good. 
No class in English could have done 
that for him. 

Isn’t it a part of a child’s training 
to know that the news is written in the 
third person? Shouldn’t he distinguish 
between the type of writing in an edi- 
torial, a news story or a feature story? 
Why deprive him of that knowledge? 
He should be taught to understand 
newspaper policy so that he himself 
can read with comprehension. My 
journalism pupils are eager to read a 
newspaper, anxious to report the vari- 
ous leads they find, keen to check up 
on headlines, desirous of studying the 
makeup of various papers. 

Every pupil should have a journal- 
ism course before he graduates from 
eighth grade. Pupils who have had 
such a course cre better able to tackle 
their high school work. They have a 
broader outlook on the usage of words. 
Their writings encompass a greater va- 
riety of approaches. Theirs has been a 
fuller training in English. 


Sincerely, 

ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD, 
Sponsor, Kozminski Ace, Kozminski 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

P. S. Am I supposed to mention the 
magazine? If so, I think it is a very 
fine extra-curricular activity—but the 
magazine merely prints a portion of 
the English lessons, which is indeed a 
stimulus to improvement in that phase 
of composition. 
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‘Socializing Factor’ 
My dear Mr. Murphy: 


As requested in your recent letter, I 
am stating the following reasons why 
I think our newspaper is a better type 
of publication than a magazine: 

“The main objective of all school 
publications is to motivate English. 
The newspaper not only accomplishes 
this aim, but also, informs the com- 
munity—school and neighboring dis- 
trict—of the current activities and acts 
as a unifying force bringing about a 
better understanding and a closer re- 
lationship between the home and the 
school. 

Published bi-weekly or more fre- 
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quently if possible, the newspaper is 
best adapted to publishing school 
news, provides opportunity for all 
types of journalistic writing and at- 
tracts more attention in the commun- 
ity. It is elastic in makeup, size and 
the number of pages. The newspaper 
can be set up in departments, one of 
which may be designed to the publica- 
tion of student-written stories thus pro- 
viding an incentive for original themes 
and poetry. It provides an outlet for 
creative art in illustrations.” 

“The editorial page encourages indi- 
vidual thinking on current topics. The 
study involved in the publication of a 
newspaper develops good judgment 
and ability to read city papers more 
intelligently. It teaches students to take 
criticism and to overcome prejudice. 
The newspaper makes the school com- 
munity conscious and community 
school conscious, builds school spirit, 
creates interest, and promotes friend- 
ship—in a word, it is a socializing fac- 
tor.” 

Sincerely yours, 

VERONICA A. THOMPSON, 
Adviser, Warring News, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 
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Dear Mr. Murphy: 


The enclosed copy is in reply to 
your letter requesting an answer to 
your question, “Which is more valu- 
able in the elementary school, the 
newspaper or the magazine?” 

Yours very truly, 
LENORE A. DEAN, 
Adviser, Dunham Dial, Dunham 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Paw <F: 

The primary object in my opinion of 
a school magazine or newspaper is to 
motivate English. Dunham School 
chose a newspaper rather than a maga- 
zine for the following reasons: 

1. More issues of a newspaper can 
be published in a year than a maga- 
zine. Besides the regular issues we put 
out special numbers whenever the need 
arises such as the graduation supple- 
ments, health numbers, safety bulle- 
tins, etc. 

2. Because of the frequency of pub- 
lication the newspaper material is more 
timely than that of the magazine. 

3. The newspaper, besides giving 
much factual material, can at the same 
time incorporate the same type of ma- 
terial as the magazine, such as book 
reviews and creative poetry, stories and 
art which are strictly up to date. 

4. The newspaper style does not 
have to adhere to the fictional style of 
magazine writing. This last point leads 
to the next, that: 

5. More children have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute and get recogni- 
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tion and does not favor the gifted 
children. 

6. Because more children contribute 
and news is timely and factual, more 
names appear, making the output of 
more popular interest. 

7. The newspaper keeps the com- 
munity better informed regarding top- 
ics of school interest. 

8. The newspaper affords greater 
opportunity for a variety of articles as 
the front page stories, editorials, con- 
densed news, classroom activities, ex- 
change and creative writing. 

9. The newspaper can be read more 
quickly. 

10. The newspaper is less expen- 
sive to edit and can be mailed for less 
postage. 
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Almost A Magazine 
We inherited The Hunter Herald in 


its newspaper form, but a few terms 
ago we had thought of the possibility 
of change. At that time, we studied 
several samples of elementary maga- 
zines which you were kind enough to 
send us, but after due thought and 
study, we decided to continue The 
Herald as a newspaper. 

Some of our conclusions apply to 
reasons valid for our particular school 
and would not be of general applica- 
tion. We feel that in the Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School the purposes 
of school journalism are better met by 
the publication of a newspaper be- 
cause: 

1. The monthly publication affords 
the children at least four experiences 
per term instead of one, and offers op- 
portunity to correct their own mistakes 
and to improve on their own previous 
effort. 

2. Although the four week interval 
between issues seems too great for a 
newspaper, it is sufficiently short for 
young children to enable them to 
learn the necessity of planning and 
maintaining a schedule and to engen- 
der the idea of timeliness in connection 
with the news. 

3. Lessons of accuracy, objectivity, 
truthfulness and good taste, thus prac- 
ticed, make a deeper impression and 
help attain the avocational aims of the 
school publication—certainly the chief 
aim of the elementary level. 

4. With this activity we have hoped 
to instill in the children a greater ap- 
preciation of the daily press and to 
raise the standards of taste in choice 
of newspapers. In our school this is 
necessary because almost all children 
of the junior high school grades read 
some daily and Sunday papers. The 
same problem with magazines is not 
apparent at this age level. The choice 
of children’s magazines shows uniform- 
ly good taste. If the problem did oc- 
cur, the publication of a school maga- 





zine once a semester would not seem to 
promise much aid in the solution. 

5. Most elementary magazines are 
news-magazines, containing semester 
reports of class activities. We feel that 
the magazine should afford greater op- 
portunities for more purely creative 
expression. We have not cared for the 
all-inclusiveness of the one publica- 
tion; no clear-cut realization of pur- 
pose seems possible. 

6. We have ample stimulation for 
creative writing in our Creative Writ- 
ing Club, and have been planning the 
mimeographing of a Club magazine to 
furnish any additional incentive neces- 
sary here. This magazine, if it materi- 
alizes, will be open to non-members of 
the club, too. 

We have a very active community 
and we are part of a larger educational 
community. To quote the children 
themselves, “There is so much going 
on, we don’t want to wait until the end 
of each term to report just a few of 
the things the school did—we want to 
keep the school, the college, our par- 
ents and our friends informed of what 
we are doing and what we plan to do, 
all through the term. The newspaper 
is lively—and anyway, it’s four times 
as much fun with four issues as it 
would be with one!” 

Of course, 1 magazine might be a 
monthly; but for the ten-twelve year 
olds, that seems, at present, too great 
an undertaking! 

We shal! be very much interested in 
this symposium. 

JULIA A, DUFFY, 
For the Hunter Herald, Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School, New Yory 
City. 

a 


A New PM? 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 


As to whether the newspaper or the 
magazine has greater value in the ele- 
mentary school it is my opinion the 
newspaper will gain a wider circulation 
and more adequately interpret the 
school to the community but that the 
magazine will give opportunity to a 
greater number of children to express 
themselves. Both the content and the 
art work of a magazine gives oppor- 
tunity to a wider range of abilities and 
consequently entices many more chil- 
dren to make an effort (be it feeble or 
strenuous) to do something for the 
school’s publication. 

In our school about a thousand pu- 
pils are enrolled. There are thirty 
classes—kindergarten to sixth grade. 
When we entered the field of publica- 
tion work, the magazine seemed to bet- 
ter fit our needs because the material 
which had been contributed by our 
children was mostly verse, fiction 


(Continued on page 13) 
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A Poet Around the Town 


In which we learn about Richard Avedon, assistant editor, 


DeWitt Clinton Magpie, poetry columnist in the Clinton News, 


author of fifty poems published in professional newspapers and 


magazines, and apprentice advertising copy-writer in his spare time. 


EVENTEEN year old Richard 

Avedon spent the earlier part of 

his childhood jumping the hedges 
of Cedarhurst, Long Island. He was 
happiest when climbing high up the 
front oak tree, or sneaking deep into 
the cellar to explore old trunks. It was 
in Cedarhurst that he played Hansel 
in the kindergarten production of 
“Hansel and Gretel”, pulling up his 
socks throughout the entire perform- 
ance. 

At twelve Richard moved to New 
York — entered Manhattan Public 
School No. 6—fell in love with a 
blonde ballet dancer in his class—fell 
out of love—graduated, and entered 
DeWitt Clinton High School. In his 
third term he turned proudly to page 
sixty-three of the DeWitt Clinton 
Magpie to read his first published 
poem. He contributed regularly to the 
Magpie from then on. With a page of 
verse and a short story there, he well 
earned his position as next term’s edi- 
tor. 

During the past year, Richard has 
made his friends and relations sit up 
and blink by becoming contributer to 
Scholastic Magazine, The Midtowner, 
the Editorial Page of The Journal- 
American, H. I. Phillip’s column, The 
Sun Dial, in The Evening Sun (N. Y.), 
and the magazine Where To Go in 
New York. It has been in The Dial 
that such verses of Richard Avedon’s 
have appeared as: 


City snow like sodden cotton 
Is obviously good for notton! 


Well, Mow Me Down! 
(“This grass is for passive use only.” 
—Park sign.) 


Grass that isn’t good for sitting, 
Grass on which one may not play, 
Grass that’s bound by little fences, 
Grass on which you can’t make hay, 
Grass on which one may not scam- 


per, 
Though it’s cool, and green, and tall, 
Grass that one can’t put a hand on, 
Isn’t grass to me at all! 


and in The Journal-American, 


Weather Beaten 
Regarding the weather: we're just 
a stone’s throw 
From that season of wild winds, 
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sheered beavers and snow. 

Pil say very little, I will not say 
much 

Of polar bears, skating, hot choco- 
lates and such— 

For being quite candid, 

The cold I can’t standid! 


— writing a regular column 
for the Clinton News, taking pho- 
tographs and analyzing handwriting, 
Richard spends his months during 
the Summer and Saturdays during the 
Winter working as an apprentice at a 
New York advertising agency. All of 
which brings us pretty much to the 
present, and so we'll let Richard speak 
for himself. 
© ¢ #¥ 

“Everybody, at one time of his life, 
has written poetry. Whether it’s a love 
sick adolescent, an insurance salesman, 
or the head of a department store his 
lyric spurts are most always accom- 
panied by a general I-feel-swell sensa- 
tion between the shoulder blades. Some 
continue to write, some forget it en- 
tirely, and some, like me, do it merely 
when the spirit moves them and for 
the fun in it. 

“Somehow, I’ve always felt that if 
you've got something to say, even if 
it’s merely to provoke a little laughter, 
say it. Say it honestly and quickly. Get 
to the point in a minimum of lines; for 
you can so often find one right word 
that will say a mouthfull of blundering 
ones. What President Roosevelt said 
about speech making puts my point 
into a peanut shell, ‘Be sincere... be 
brief. . .be seated.’ 

“Although light verse affords both 
writer and reader with a great deal of 
entertainment, it is good, every once in 
a while, to take your tongue out of 
your cheek, put your heart in your 
mouth, and let it speak for itself. It 
was in such a mood that I wrote the 
following poem. It was published later, 
in the New York Sun. 


Madness Is Enough 
Madness is enough to turn 
The fragile willow, the cool fern, 
The warm hand, the warmer breath, 
To throw them shrieking into death. 
It is enough to leave the town 
Burnt and ravaged and fallen down. 
It is enough to leave the earth 
Sold as a bargain half its worth, 
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Richard Avedon 


Growing the smaller puff by puff; 
Madness is enough, 
Enough. 


“The thing that is probably most 
prominent in the minds of all young 
poets is getting their work published. 
Time and Place are the two important 
things to consider. You’ve got to know 
the kind of poetry a magazine or paper 
uses, sending them only their type of 
verse. You’ve got to pick the oppor- 
tune moment. Make sure that if it’s 
Autumn poems you are trying to sell 
that the editor gets them in time to use 
in his Autumn issue. So many good 
poems are rejected because they’re sub- 
mitted after a magazine’s deadline. To 
play safest, always send your poetry 
out a full month before the date of 
publication. 

“From my experience on The De- 
Witt Clinton Magpie, I’ve found that 
the young poet’s greatest failing is that 
he treats his poetry like a sacred cow. 
Once born, it becomes untouchable. 
He has yet to realize that the birth of 
a poem is merely the first step in its 
development. Every line, every word 
must be alalyzed, picked at, worked 
over. Don’t be satisfied until you have 
exactly the right words to express every 
thought. So much of the poetry that 
cemes to the Magpie’s office shows a 
lack of stick-to-it-iveness. The germ is 
there, but the high enamel finish that 
is so necessary is sadly lacking. Only 
the best of poets have attained that 
polish, still you and I must take out 
our little brushes and chamois and try. 


“Above all, though, realize that 
these years of writing will not prove 
a loss. Even though few of us will be- 
come poets, the work that we do now 
builds a firm foundation for anything 
from writing advertising copy to the 
clear thinking needed in the compos- 
ing of a medical report.” 
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Poetry of the Month... 


HESE poems were selected by a 
student committee from The 
Tower, the literary magazine, and 

The Senior Book of the Morris High 
School in New York City. Directing 
their selection were Mr. Fred C. White, 
acting principal, Miss Mabel Pearson 
Schmidt, chariman of the department 
of English, and Mr. John McConnell 
and Mr. Louis K. Wechsler, faculty 
advisers. They say, “They reveal the 
variety of interest and expression in 
the best high school poetry of today— 
‘God’s foison’ still flowing undimin- 


ished”. 


7 7 
Clinic 

(Miss Weltmar received the highest 
award for this poem in the annual 
high school poetry competition of the 
City of New York in 1940.) 

Your name? Your age? 

Where do you live? 

Your height? Your weight? 

Yes, you must give 

Your mother’s name, 

Your father’s name, 

Your brother’s name. 


Your work? Your wage? 
Your boss? Your shop? 
Here, put an X 

Right at the top; 

It means you’re poor, 
That’s all; sit down 

And wait—you’re poor. 


Doctor? No, 

Sit down—no hurry. 
Come? He’ll come 
Sometime—don’t worry. 


Time? 
Time? 
Time? 


It’s eight. 
It’s nine. 
It’s time. 


Your age? 
Hurt here? 


Your name? 
Hurt much? 
Say ah, relax; 
Lean back, draw near, 
Say ah, breathe out— 
And out—and in— 


Go home? No, wait, 
The nurse must have 
Some facts; please state 
Your middle name, 
Your mother’s name, 
Your father’s name, 
Your brother’s name.... 
—Salla Weltman 
v v v 
Reflection—1940 
{Miss Katz received the first prize for 
her poetry in a radio contest sponsored 
by the State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J., in May, 1940.) 
Dusk comes early in the autumn day 


Ten 


And brings the shadows 

Which can hide the real; 

It taints the streets 

With a lying gray 

Which creeps into the heart. 

(Ah, quiet fortitude, 

Can you hide the rattle of the saber 

Which re-echoes in the night? 

Or still the throbbing of the fright- 
ened heart? 

Or make less red the blood 

Which drips upon the ground?) 

Try hard, mother earth; 

Drink deep the blood that flows, 

And cover up destruction 

With the gaily blowing poppy. 

Bring soon the night 

So we can gaze into the stars 

And bare our chests 

Before the infinite 

And grovel in the dust 

Before all life. 

And bring son, soon, the soothing 
rain 

To wash the blood 

From prayer-folded fingertips. 


—Olga Katz 


7 7 v 
I Love The Earth 
I love the earth; 


Most folks do. 

They may not say a word 

And yet you see their paces 
quicken 

With a light and springy air 

When the autumn comes. 

The crunch of leaves 

Under joyous feet 

And the starched blue sky 

Crisped by the wind 

Bring tender love 

To men of toughened flesh 

Who scorn to say 

In words so plain, 

“TI love the earth!” 


—Mildred Witzling 


v g 7 
To A Praying Mantis 


I wonder what 
Your prayer will be 
When you go down 
On bended knee. 


Will you beg God 
Your foes retard, 
Or thank Him for 
The soft green sod? 


Or will you ask 

For winged escape 
From those you fear 
Who haunt your wake? 


Whae’er it be— 

For flight or clay— 

All’s well with me 

Because you pray. 
—William Farrar 


Manhattan Tone Poem 
Chorus: 
We dreamed this Island, and cleared 
its woodlands, tore its earth, until 
steel has rooted the rhythm of our 
being. 
Subway: 
In the twilight 
We descend like driven people 
Into the ground 
Hearing the roar 
Of a phantom train 
With shrilling wheels 
We herd in the tension of departure 
In the gloom of the underneath 
Clanging of bells, sliding of doors, 
Flickering lights and darkness 
Orchard Street: 
Down the narrow street 
The free geese-cries of peddlers 
Shoppers along the rows of push- 
carts 
Vegetables like colored jewels 
Orange-tongue fire in ash cans 
Aged Jews bundled lost 
From the Bowery 
Motif of human misery 


Third Avenue: 


Vignette of the El structure 

Checkered pattern on the gutter of 
the noonday sun 

Long streaming pillars to the sky 

Chattering of wooden cars 

Tenements touching the structure 

In rain snow mist silence decay 


Times Square: 


Neon splendor in colored glory 
Milling mobs traffic smear 

We walk lost in an age 

On this giant stage of the Square. 


—Norman Freeman 


14,000,000 


14,000,000 people attend 
conventions each year and the 
number is growing. These in- 
clude the editors and advisers 
fortunate enough to make 
plans for the annual CSPA 
Convention at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. 

Last year, 2,723 were in at- 
tendance. There has been an 
increase each year and indica- 
tions point to no change in the 
record for 1941. 

Registration forms and Con- 
vention circulars will be in the 
mails in a few days. Watch for 
them and sign up early for the 
17th Annual CSPA Conven- 
tion, March 13-14-15, 1941. 
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New Journalism Syllabus For Nation-Wide 
Use, Now in Preparation 


“A Course of Study in journalism for 
schools of varying grades which will be 
made from the best offerings in all the 
existing courses of study plus CSPA 
interpretations and ideals. Especially 
included would be a course of study 
for schools of education and of jour- 
nalism for those planning to become 
advisers or those refreshing their knowl- 


edge.” 
a 


HE quotation above is the resolu- 

tion adopted last spring by the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association, authorizing the 
preparation and publication of a new 
and comprehensive Journalism Sylla- 
bus, intended for nation-wide use. 

This is the third of the new series of 
monographs being issued by the Ad- 
visers Association. The first, the Bib- 
liography for Student Publications, was 
issued in 1939; and the second, the 
Membership Directory and History of 
the CSPAA, appeared in 1940. It is 
part of a plan by the Advisers Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Press As- 
sociation, to bring together all useful 
information for advisers and to issue 
a monograph each year covering some 
specific subject or field. 

Early last May, at an Advisory 
Board meeting held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
of CSPA, appointed Lambert Greena- 
walt chairman for the Syllabus. Mr. 
Greenawalt was also chairman for a 
similar project which was published in 
1935 by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., as the 
first official Pennsylvania “Course of 
Study in Journalism for Secondary 
Schools.” That Syllabus, now out of 
print, is one of the various Journalism 
courses that are being carefully exam- 
ined in connection with work on the 
new CSPAA enterprise. 

Invitations to prospective members 
of the committee were issued during 
the summer. The following, listed al- 
phabetically, are at present active mem- 
bers of the general committee: 

Miss Florence B. Barber, High 
School, Woodbury, N. J.; Miss Mary 
Baylson, High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph Caufield, Junior 
High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J.; 
Mrs. Ruth G. Copeland, High School, 
Albany, N. Y.; Henry F. Gilson, De- 
partment of Education, Chicago, IIl.; 
Lambert Greenawalt, Wm. Penn Sr. 
High School, York, Pa.; Charles A. 
Hogan, Central High School, Trenton, 
N. J.; Miss Helen McCarthy, Central 
High School, Providence, R. I.; Ray- 
mond §S. Michael, Principal, Junior 
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High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J.; 
John Mulligan, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Christal M. 
Murphy, Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, California; Miss Mary Mur- 
ray, Allegany High School, Cumber- 
land, Maryland; Miss Ernestine Rob- 
inson, Glen-Nor High School, Glen- 
olden, Pa.; Adolph J. Schabel, Schuy- 
ler High School, Albany, N. Y.; Miss 
Ella Sengenberger, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss 
Dorothy Shapleigh, Nathan Hale Jr. 
High School, New Britain, Conn.; Mrs. 
Marion Sorisi, Bedford Jr. High 
School, Westport, Conn.; Charles 


Are You A Member? 


Nearly 60 per cent of the 
advisers to publications hold- 
ing membership in the CSPA 
have become members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association. Usually, 
the staff adds an extra fifty 
cents to the annual dues of the 
publication and enrolls the ad- 
viser in the CSPAA. It is found 
to be an ample sum to care for 
the needs of the organization. 
With it, the officers of the 
CSPAA have issued two note- 
worthy monographs and are at 
present working on a third. 

1941 enrollments show an 
increase over those for 1940. 
Why not join today? 


Troxell, Frankford Senior High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Miss Miriam Wendle, 
Senior High School, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, Mil- 
ne High School, Albany, N. Y.; De- 
Witt D. Wise, High School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


N OCTOBER 5, last, at Columbia 
University, several of those mem- 
bers of the Syllabus group who are lo- 
cated within a traveling radius from 
New York City met to form the “‘Cen- 
tral” or “Steering” sub-division of the 
general committee. Obviously, it would 
be impossible to hold meetings that 
could be attended by all members of 
the larger group. 
At the October meeting, plans for- 
mulated by the chairman during the 


summer were presented and approved 
in principle. Several members had al- 
teady accepted assignments and had 
begun work on various Units of the 
course of study. A tentative Table of 
Contents was adopted covering a wide 
range of instruction in Journalism. 
The general outline for each Unit of 
work was agreed upon, as follows: 

A. Objective 

B. Definition of Terms 

C. Activities 

1. Minimum 
2. Supplementary 

D. Materials 

E. Desired Outcomes 

F. Bibliography 

Subsequent meetings were held in 
New York on November 2, December 
7, and January 11. 


eo central purpose of the new 
Journalism Syllabus is social, aim- 
ing to help the student relate himself 
intelligently to society in general 
through the chief media of the world 
of communication: the radio, the news- 
paper, the magazine, and the advertise- 
ment. Hence, the “key” to the entire 
ccurse is communication: its construc- 
tive methods and constructive uses. 

It is hoped that the new Syllabus will 
help student and teacher both to see 
how the various subjects in the educa- 
tional curriculum are closely inter- 
related. 

Other main points in the philosophy 
of the course are: 

1. It should be a “Finding” Course 

for the individual student. 

2. It should help the student to 

look at life in broad perspective. 

3. It should serve to integrate the 

student’s activities, interests and 
abilities. 

For. purposes of advice and counsel, 
an auxiliary committee is being formed 
as the need for assistance outside the 
general committee arises. Co-workers 
in this advisory group will represent 
not only various educational levels, in- 
cluding the university field, but pro- 
fessions other than teaching, and the 
business world as well. 

It was originally intended that this 
project be completed for publication 
early in March of this year, so that 
copies could be distributed to mem- 
bers of the Advisers Association at 
about the time of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the CSPA. If it is physically 
possible for teachers who are usually 
overworked to achieve that goal, the 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ISS Mabel A. Stanford, super- 
visor of publications at the 
Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario, California, and the editorial staff 
of the Chaffey United Press, selected 


cur editorials this month. 


“Our range of exchange papers is 
tremendously wide so we necessarily 
limited ourselves to editorials which 
had appeared in papers representing 
junior colleges within the Southern 
California district. 

“The enclosed articles were selected 
on the basis of wider-than-local inter- 
est, on timeliness, and on the fact that 
they represent a cross-section of stu- 
dent thiriking, they write. 


IN ANSWER TO CRITICS 


Lately the favorite pastime of cer- 
tain adults has been taking oratorical 
and literary pot-shots at Youth. 
Grouping everyone from 15 to 23 into 
a neat, homogenous mass, they have 
blazed merrily away with expletives 
like “cowards, softies, ambitionless 
bums.” As a result of this indiscrimi- 
nate firing, which seems to work on the 
theory that some guilty ones are just 
bound to get hit if enough shooting is 
done, many innocent and surprised by- 
standers are picking rhetorical buck- 
shots out of their skins. 

Admittedly some youths are im- 
moral, some are appalling unaware of 
the events happening in the world, 
some are cynical and ambitionless. But 
because of them, it isn’t fair to brand 
the whole category of Youth with their 
characteristics. 

For it would be just as logical for 
Youth to say that adults are the ones 
who fled the invasion of Martians, 
who care so little for democracy that 
enly a discouraging percentage of them 
take the trouble to vote, who, by their 
comical behavior, have prevented 
Youth from having any heroes. Natur- 
ally that’s unfair. But aren’t many of 
the adults who condemn Youth judg- 
ing the whole by one of its minor 
parts? 

Most youths have ideals, perhaps 
too many, considering the tenor of the 
age in which they are reaching matur- 
ity. Far from being cynical, young peo- 
ple are the most consistent “fall-guys” 
for sentimentality. 

Youth is pacifistic, but not in the 
sense that it would refuse to defend 
the United States itself. This country, 
Youth will gladly fight for, however, 
it sees neither sense nor necessity in 
pulling chestnuts out of every open- 
hearth in the world. Logically, it is 
strange indeed that young people 
would even consent to touch a gun 


Twelve 


after all the anti-war propaganda they 
have been bombarded with since the 


First World War. 


In spite of this pacifistic training, a 
great majority of youths are in favor 
of peace-time military training to pre- 
pare for future emergencies. In an in- 
tormal poll conducted on this campus, 
everyone of those interviewed, selected 
at random from the Associated Stu- 
dents, endorsed conscription. A more 
comprehensive survey conducted at 
Pasadena Junior college indicated that 
90 per cent of the men favored con- 
scription. 

Generally speaking then, this gener- 
ation of youths is no better or worse 
than the preceding one—perhaps only 
a little bewildered with the upheavals 
and complexities of the world. Many 
of the critics who, upon viewing the 
antics of Youth, write with misgivings 
on the future of mankind are undoubt- 
edly getting paid space-rates. If they 
see salable material in the behavior of 
certain youth groups, can’t they find a 
simpler way sFesuien the mice out of 
the closet than burning down the 


house?—J. Y. 
El Don, 
Junior College, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


LABEL COLLEGIATE 
CONSCRIPTION ATTITUDE 
AS DEFEATISM 


Dear Son: 


I got your letter, telling me it was all 
over, you were signed, sealed, and de- 
livered up to the draft. As final as all 
that. The lid down and the nails in the 
coffin. 


In my day such a letter would have 
brought a blush to my papa’s face. But 
me, I’m supposed to remember that 
this is only what they call the “defeat- 
ist” attitude of today’s youth. I’m told 
that I must pity your plight, and re- 
member what a dislocated age you’re 
cursed with; and thus add my own de- 
featism to yours. 

Well, son, I’m not going to play ball 
with such an attitude, and if you ex- 
pect sympathy from your old man I’m 
afraid you’re going to be disappointed. 
For I’m still of the mind that the world 
is your oyster, and if it’s a bad oyster 
that’s because you let it stand too long. 


You “don’t know” whether or not 
it’s worth while to look for a job; you 
may be called up for service. 

Well I know. You’re soft. You’re 
spoiled. My fault, perhaps; yes, and 
your mother’s too. And we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves that we botched 
the job so badly. Why, we bungled 
things so that when this thing of con- 


scription came up, you even took for 
granted that we’d be against it. Yes, 
you did. You were just that used to 
being looked after. 

Well, you were mistaken. I’m telling 
you now, son, I hope you'll be among 
those first drafted. It'll harden you up 
and add to your stature in more ways 
than one. It’ll accent more real things 
than a sure change of linen and cross. 
ventillation and exactly the right hair. 
cut. 

Now I can understand how this con. 
scription business can “get” you if you 
let it: there’s nothing so dead easy in 
human nature as to rationalize our 
weaknesses. Why look for a job when 
maybe you'll be drafted? Why ask for 
a raise or strike out for something bet. 
ter elsewhere when maybe your num- 
ber’ll come up? Fatal thinking, this! 
the biggest monkey-wrench that ever 
could be thrown into the American en- 
gine! 

Can’t you see, son, that now is your 
big chance to lick this damned defeat- 
ism that’s spreading its virus through 
the veins of the world? You boys and 
you only can stop it, and in such con- 
crete immediate ways! Welcome this 
year out, if it comes, as a break; as a 
chance to harden your body and demo- 
cratize your mind. It can immune you 
for the rest of your life against the 
bacteria of body disease and class con- 
flict. 

You can’t bunk with a guy a year 
and not understand him. This single 
item—human understanding—is worth 
a year to anyone! And look: has it oc- 
curred to you what it’s going to do for 
you, to have that other guy who now 
feels sore at you because you’ve “had” 
more, get a chance to size you up fair- 
ly? The thing works both ways. 

Don’t let me hear a squawk out of 
you. Don’t let me hear an excuse. With 
love, son, Your Father. 


Collegian, 
Junior College, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Journalism Syllabus 
(Continued from page 11) 
job will be finished as scheduled. All 


of the committee members are zealous 
volunteers sincerely interested in The 
Syllabus and are now working at the 
highest speed consistent with their in- 
dividual circumstances. 

The Course of Study will be distrib- 
uted to all members of the Advisers 
Association. In accordance with the 
plan of that group and its arrange- 
ments with the CSPA, each member 
receives a copy without charge, extra 
copies at cost and non-members may 
purchase the Course of Study at a 
higher rate. 
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Symposium 
(Continued from page 8) 
stories and articles of the feature type. 


Later, as attention was guided to the 
outstandingly interesting happenings 
in the school and the many and varied 
activities going on in the classrooms, 
our chldren developed a “nose for 
news” and desire to report it. The tell- 
ing it in news style was found to be not 
too difficult even for many fourth 
grade pupils. 


By the end of our first year in school 
press work we realized that the limited 
space which our magazine dared per- 
mit for news was quite inadequate to 
do justice to our needs in giving a cov- 
erage of even the most outstanding oc- 
curences. We applied to the local eve- 
ning paper. They agreed to print our 
releases each Saturday evening. For 
six years we were fairly well satisfied 
with this arrangement though we would 
have much preferred having our own 
weekly newspaper if we could have af- 
forded to pay for the printing. 


The reason we cannot afford a week- 
ly newspaper is that the school board 
is opposed to elementary schools car- 
rying advertisements in their publica- 
tions. Now, however, we really feel an 
urgent need of a weekly newspaper be- 
cause our local paper cannot give us 
even half as much space as they for- 
merly did. We used to have three col- 
umns of contributions. Now they can 
allow us only from one to one and a 
quarter columns each week, because 
the other elementary schools of the 
city are sending them material also. 


Personally I am inclined to think 
that a four page weekly newspaper of 
about the size of PM with a monthly 
magazine section of the same size 
thrown in extra would meet our present 
needs best. I believe that would enable 
us to publish all the material that “is 
fit to print” and at the same time fully 
satisfy our readers’ curiosity. 

Cordially yours, 
ANNA S. HAKE, 
Adviser, High Lights, Massachusetts 
Avenue High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Catholic School Division 


Brother Bartholomew John, chair- 
man of the Catholic School Division 
of the CSPA has announced that Fath- 
er Urban Nagle, O. P., editor of The 
Holy Name Journal, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Convention meet- 
ings. The names of additional speak- 
ers will be announced at a future date. 
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Coming Events... 


MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director, in charge. 

MARCH 21 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
Belchertown High. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Commerce 
High, Springfield, in charge. d 

MARCH. Arkansas High School Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Little Rock High. Mrs. Helen 
Hall, Senior High, Little Rock, and W. J. Lemke, 
Executive Secretary, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, in charge. 

MARCH OR APRIL. Central California Press 
Association. Meeting at California University in 
Berkeley. Adviser to Publication, Galileo High, 
San Francisco, in charge. 

APRIL 4. Eastern Massachusetts League of 
Junior High School Publications. Meeting at 
Roosevelt School, Melrose. Carl C. Peterson, 
Weeks Junior High, Newton Centre, Chairman of 
Advisory Board, in charge. 

APRIL 18. South Carolina Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Meeting at Charleston. Fred C. Kend- 
rick, Greenville High, Director, in charge. 

APRIL 24. Suffolk Scholastic Press Association. 
Meeting at Sag Harbor, N. Y. Wilbur C. Olm- 
stead, Adviser, The Quill, Hampton Bays, N. Y., 
High, Chairman, Board of Directors, in charge. 

APRIL. Western Maryland Interscholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Beall High, Frost- 
burg. Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High, Cum- 
berland, in charge. 

MAY 10 (Approximate). Montana High School 
Interscholastic Editorial Association. Dean A. L. 
Stone, Journalism Building, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, in charge. 

MAY 23 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
State College, Amherst. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Com- 
merce High, Springfield, in charge. 

MAY. Michigan Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Ann Arbor. Prof. J. L. Brumm, 
Journalism Department University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, in charge. 

_ SPRING. Genesee Valley School Press Associa- 
tion. Mrs. F. J. O’Donnell, Geneseo, N. Y., High, 
President. 

_ SPRING. Southern California Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Redondo Beach. Teacher of Jour- 
nalism, Redondo High, in charge. 

MONTHLY—First Wednesday during school 
year. Elementary Press Association of Chicago. 
Miss Catherine Donahoe, President, Library of Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, in charge. Board of Directors meets the 
third Wednesday of each month during the school 
year. 


Arsenal Editors 
Migrate To Butler U. 


For the past two years a migration 
takes place from the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, to But- 
ler University. Students gang up out- 
side the technical school and move en 
masse to the university. It’s not a pic- 
nic for them, but it is lots of fun. On 
that particular day these youngsters 
run wild on the campus tracking down 
news stories, walking the “beat,” and 
digging about for a “scoop.” This is 
the day the Technical journalists pub. 
lish the Collegian at Butler University. 

The staff simply takes over the Col- 
legian office for a day from 8:30 to 
6:30, and by the time they leave, the 
paper is off the press. They write 
everything, cover the beats, edit the 
copy, write the headlines, and make up 
the pages. Only the copy for the ads 
is written by the Collegian staff. 

When the day is done, the paper 
out, and the ink dry, the young report- 
ers and editors start the trek for home. 
There is no school that day. There is 
no homework to do. There are no 
themes to write. It is a lot of fun, but, 
definitely, it was no holiday. 


Oklahoma Junior-Senior 


College Press Groups Meet 
C. O. Doggett, president of the Ok- 


lahoma Press Association and publish- 
er of The Cherokee (Oklahoma) 
Messenger, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting of the Oklahoma Junior 
and Senior College Press Associations 
at the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla., November 1 and 2, 
1940. 


The speaker pointed out that com- 
munity journalism offers a more varied 
and less monotonous experience than 
that offered by metropolitan journal- 
ism. Advising that the journalist 
should take a part in community build- 
ing, Doggett also recommended that 
the person engaged in newspaper work 
in a small town, take little active part 
in politics. He recommended college 
journalistic training as preparation for 
a journalistic career. 


During the two-day session student 
delegates discussed such topics as the 
securing of campus coverage, the gos- 
sip column, engraving and matmaking, 
makeup, editorials, advertising circu- 
lation, and advertising and other prob- 
lems of business management. 


Sam Withlow, associate professor of 
journalism at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, conducted a clinic on the 
newspapers belonging to the associa- 
tion. He discussed the particular points 
in which the newspapers were out- 
standing, and, with the group, offered 
suggestions for improvement of cer- 
tain parts of the newspaper. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
by the Junior College Press Associa- 
tion were as follows: Oscar Heuser, 
Cameron College, president; Bob Hen- 
derson, Tonkawa Junior College, vice 
president; and John Baldridge, Bacone 
College, secretary. 


The Senior College group elected 
Wylie Russell, Oklahoma City, as pres- 
ident; Charlotte Dee Mansfield, Okla- 
homa City, vice president; and Stanley 
Nicola, Alva, secretary. 

Clement E. Trout, head of the jour- 
nalism and publications departments 
at A. and M. College, has sponsored 
the groups since they were organized. 


Moved To Washington 


Headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals has been moved from Chicago to 


Washington and is now located at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N W., the building of 


the National Education Association. 
Change of address by all publications 
with The Bulletin of the Principals As- 
sociation on their mailing list is rec- 
ommended by Paul E. Eliker, executive 
secretary. 
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Features. of. the 


O MRS. Gordon Hill May, ad- 
viser to the Stratford Traveller, 
Stratford College, Danville, Va., 

and her staff, we are indebted for the 
selections on this page and for the 
helpful observations that accompany 
the features. They write: 

“There is a noteworthy lack of good 
features among student newspapers! 
This conclusion came from a thorough 
reading of 100 representative “ex- 
changes”, in an attempt to select fea- 
tures for this issue of The Review. Fur- 
ther, that high school papers surpass 
college papers in this field, was also 
readily noted. 

“From _the ‘representative 100’, not 
over five or six appeared to recognize 
the value of and know the application 
of the art of the short feature; still 
fewer that of the so-called ‘short, 
bright feature.’ 

“Appearing here are two excellent 
examples of the short feature. Both 
are from the Jeffersonian, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. ‘O Lucky Day’, of the ‘short- 
bright-feature’ variety, comes from the 
Chatterbox, Danville, Virginia, a paper 
that regularly excels in this type of 
feature”. 


Seniors Make Quips As Cameras 
Click For T-J Annual 


“Smile pretty for the birdie now.” 

“But I don’t want to smile.” 

“Then try to look happy. After all, 
we're not going to hurt you.” 

“But I’m not happy. It—it—scares 
me.” 

Such may be snatches of the conver- 
sation taking place between Robert 
Dementi, photographer, and one of the 
senior students who have been blitz- 
krieging the Dementi Studios these 
past weeks to have their pictures taken 
for the “Monticello.” 

According to Mr. Dementi, the prob- 
lem of how to get his subject to smile 
or not to smile is the cause of many 
gray hairs for all concerned. Some 
want to smile too much, and others, 
well, they’d make stand-ins for Ned 
Sparks, their theme song being “I'll 
Never Smile Again.” 

“Please state that I’m not an ogre, 
as some of them seem to think when 
they come in with eyes aghast to un- 
dergo what appears to them a horrible 
ordeal, but just a photographer doing 
his job,” requested the man-behind-the 
camera, who’s incidentally Tee-Jay ’36 
and Washington and Lee ’40. 

When the day for the verdict of the 
tell-tale camera rolls around and 
proofs are received, much alike are 
the comments of the survivors. “I 
don’t like my pictures at all, but yours 
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are grand.” 

“Why couldn’t my face be like a 
car? Then I could trade it in for a 
new model every year!” 


The Jeffersonian, 
Thos. Jefferson H. S., 
Richmond, Va. 


Scraps, Soapsuds Nourish 
Polecat, Pet Of T-J Girl 


Skunk fur is very much in vogue 
this season, but Eleanor Griffith, 305, 
has no intentions of letting “Jimmy” 
become a fur neckpiece. He’s her pet 
skunk. Jimmy’s habitat is the basement 
of the Griffith home. His diet includes 
the usual table scraps, bugs, candy, and 
soapsuds. Eleanor came into possession 
of this creature during the past sum- 
mer when a friend in Varina presented 
her with it as a token of remembrance 
—no slam intended. 


“How does your family feel about 
Jimmy?” she was asked. 


“Oh, they’re quite fond of him.” 


Just as most other members of the 
genus Metphitis, Jimmy is particularly 
fond of eating and sleeping, which 
probably explains why he holds his bed 
in such high reverence. If clothes are 
scattered over the basement floor, Jim- 
my is sure to pick them up, put them 
on his bed, and sleep on them. 

Although Eleanor admits he is 
spoiled, she has taught him to beg for 
food. She invites fellow Jeffs who have 
skunks as pets to come around and 
meet Jimmy. 


““He’s a lonesome polecat,” she sighs. 
Incidentally, Jimmy hasn’t the scents 
he was born with. 


The Jeffersonian, 
Thos. Jefferson H. S., 
Richmond, Va. 


Oh, Lucky Day—And 
It’s Only 13—7 Days Away 


Thirteen years ago in this school a 
play was given which had thirteen 
characters, and it was presented on 
Friday, 13. History repeats itself as the 
same play, which was so enthusiastic- 
ally received thirteen years ago, is to 
be given again at G. W. on Friday, De- 
cember 13. 

Of course you know what we mean, 
now; we're talking about “The Goose 
Hangs High”. We are talking about 
the pride of the seniors; in fact, the 


pride of all G. W. 


But these thirteens aren’t at all un- 
lucky. They are actually the keynote 
to the luckiest and safest bet you could 
make for a whole evening of real en- 
tertainment. And only a week away! 

The Chatterbox, 


Geo. Washington H. S., 
Danville, V.a 


“These two features delightfully il. 
lustrate a method.. not to be over. 
used of soliciting, securing and 
establishing alumni-patron support of 
the school paper. It is also one effec. 
tual way of increasing reader interest 
in a product that is too often exclusive 
in its actual appeal. 


“From Rat to Old Cadet’ was writ- 
ten for the Chatterbox, George Wash. 
ington High School, Danville, Va., by 
an alumnus of the high school, ‘Strife 
with Father’, by a patron of the Julia 
Richman High School, New York City, 
appeared originally in the Richman 
News of that school. 


From Rat to Old Cadet— 


The Evolution At V. M. I. 
Continues Throughout Ages 


By Leland Estes Jr. 


A rat is a state of evolution. From 
the high and lordly high school senior, 
he drops with a loud thud to the ranks 
of “dumbest and lowliest of God's 
creatures.” In he walks, sport coat 
shining, and Gladstone bag swinging. 
Everything is calm until the school gets 
his check. Then things start popping. 

They march him into barracks, mak- 
ing him walk a silly trail called a rat- 
line, which process increases the time 
rate to a given objective by about twice. 
They dress him in a gray shirt, coarse 
pants, pull his shoulders back, push 
his chin in, and tell him he’s a rat. 
They don’t exaggerate at that. 


Some new cadets take a little time to 
catch on to the way things work. This 
type is generally referred to as gross. 
For these non-understanding misters, 
there exists a little detail called window 
closing, which takes place about 5:30 
a m. Then, if the new cadet is still de- 
termined that he is going to undermine 
V. M. L., there is a gentle process call- 
ed finning out. The erring rat is placed 
at a half knee bend while his faults are 
yelled at him in no uncertain terms. 
Forty-five minutes of this is very effec- 
tive. 

Theoretically, all rats are created 
equal. However, it stands to reason 
that a 200-pound tackle is not so much 
of a rat as the degenerate that could 
not make his high school tiddly-winks 
team. There is always a day when the 
1at is no longer a rat, and it is much 
more safe to be on the black list of 
Mister Willie Muff than on that of 
Earthquake McGoon. 

Toward the end of the year most 
rats seem to realize that the third class 
is doing much more work yelling than 
the rats themselves are doing by obey- 
ing the commands. So, the third class 
yells and feels proud because they are 
so mean, and the rats chuckle to them- 
selves because they are not scared any- 
more. But by that time, finals has roll- 
ed around, and the rats become old 
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cadets, and their realization has come 
too late. 


They can now yell at the next rats, 
throw glasses in the mess hall, be gross, 
and generally acquire a_ superiority 
complex by yelling at the new cadets 
next year. They then have nothing to 
worry about except drill, parade, guard 
duty, food in the mess hall and keep- 
ing up with academic work on the side. 
And the worst of these is food in the 
mess hall. 


Three things keep the ball rolling: 
Christmas, summer furlough, and 


V.M.I. 14—V.P.I. 0. 


The Chatterbox, 
Geo. Washington H. S., 
Danville, Va. 


Strife With Father 


I’m sorry I belittled the homework 
chores my daughter has to do almost 
every night. I’m sorry I told my daugh- 
ter (in a moment of weakness) I used 
to do a column and do it easily and 
well for The Ohio State University 
Daily Lantern. I told her that sort of 
work was always a cinch for me! I’m 
sorry about the whole thing because 
when she came to me with the request 
that I do the first Father’s column for 
the Richman News, I was definitely on 
the spot and couldn’t refuse. 


I simply have to go through with it 
if I want to “keep face,” as the Mon- 
golians say, dear, dear Richmanites. 


And by the way, I say “dear” ad- 
visedly because in my book “dear” 
means something that costs a lot of 
money. And there’s one Richman gal, 
who answers to the same family name 
as I, who costs me dough every time a 
nickel clinks through the subway turn- 
stiles in all of Manhattan, The Bronx 
and Brooklyn. I don’t know what they 
teach you gals in economics. They must 
tell you that dollars grow on trees and 
the office of father is a place where the 
old man goes around all day long 
sweeping up ten, twenty, and fifty-dol- 
lar bills. And that “ain’t timothy.” 
Honestly now, do they really have a 
course in “How to Spend Money and 
Make Dad Like It”? Mark my female 
offspring 100% on the first part and 
sub-zero on the latter part. 

Ah, but I’m only kidding. My 
daughter gives me absolutely no trou- 
ble what-so-ever. Suppose she does 
fight continually with her kid brother 
until there’s no peace in the house. 
Suppose she does stay out until dawn 
when she promised to be home by 
eleven-thirty! And what of it if she 
wears out three dozen pairs of stock- 
ings every month. Say it’s only natural 
for a young impulsive girl to threaten 
to leave home every other day or so. 
Let no man say my daughter is any 
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Associated Teachers College Press 


(tentative program) 


Thursday, March 13: 


8:30—Informal get-together at Hotel Taft. 


Friday, March 14: 


10:30—General meeting presided over by John S. Quinn, Executive 


Secretary. 


Faculty speakers on “Solving Problems of the Adviser” and 
“Organizing and Managing the Staff.” 
12:30—Informal luncheon at John Jay Dining Hall. 
1:15—Address on “Editing and Preparing Copy for the Printer.” 
2:00—Address on “Business and Financial Management of Publi- 


cations.” 


2:45—Address on “Editorial Writing and Policy.” 
3:30—Clinics on typography, newswriting, business management, 


magazines. 


6:00—Dinner-dance at Hotel Taft. 
8:30—Tour of New York City newspaper plant. (optional) 


Saturday, March 15: 


9:30—Panel discussion on “Greatest Problem My Publication Has 
Solved in Past Year” by selected editors. 
11:00—Business meeting and election of officers. 


12:30—CSPA banquet. 


3:00—Executive Board meeting. 


trouble to me. Why, she’s a real help 
around the house. Only the other night 
when the maid was out she up and 
dried three glasses all by herself. 


Oscar Serlin produced a currently 
successful play called “Life With 
Father”. At least that’s the name of the 
play now. But confidentially that wasn’t 
the original title. Nor is it the original 
theme. The entire show had to be re- 
written and the title changed. Don’t 
tell a soul I told you, but the play was 
originally called “Life With Daugh- 
ter”. But they discovered that in every 
family there’s no living with daughter 
so they had to change everything. 

But again I’m only joshing you 
glamorous, glorious teensters. I think 
a lot of my gal from dear old Julia 
Richman. 


Here’s to a gal, a gentle Julia 

Who makes life one grand song. 
For all the world I wouldn’t fool ya 
So please don’t get me wrong— 

I toast a grand sweet Richman gal 
(With nothing stronger than water) 
For this adorable little pal 

Happens to be my daughter. 


(You can see, by profession I’m not 
a poet!) 
The Richman News, 


Julia Richman High School, 
New York City. 


Increase Page Size 

The White and Gold of Woodbury, 
N. J., High School has increased its 
page size from five columns to seven 
columns. 


Substance Is the Thing 
(Continued from page 2) 


terpret the experiences of others in the 
light of his own experiences—his 
characters can feel only what he has 


felt himself.” 
S° YOUR first piece of equipment 


should be a notebook; and every- 
day, not spasmodically, you should 
write in it. Do this as regularly as you 
practice your music exercises. Football 
and basketball players do not wait for 
the game to show their skill. Every day 
they are on the field or in the gym for 
practice. They isolate certain plays 
which require specific skills and they 
work hard on these. That is exactly 
what young writers must do. That is 
the way in which you will learn to de- 
velop characters that are convincing, 
to describe vivid settings, and to write 
dialogue that has the rhythms of every 
day speech. Your notebook will not be 
a diary in the sense that you will record 
there what you do each day. You must 
write with the purpose of acquiring 
these skills which a good writer must 
have. In order to do this, you must 
learn how to observe. Notice that I 
said how to observe. Merely observing 
is not enough. Training oneself how to 
observe is the first and most important 
task for anyone who wishes to write. 
Because it is as important for the es- 
sayist as for the short-story writer, I 
shall write about it in my next article, 
which will deai with writing the essay. 
In the meantime get a notebook and 
begin to write. Write about everything 
that interests you. 
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Announce JuniorCollegeProgram 


Members of the Associated Junior 
College Press will celebrate their 
growth in numbers by holding two spe- 
cial meetings during this year’s Schol- 
astic Press session instead of only one 
as heretofore. 

While the times of the two meetings 
have not been determined exactly as 
yet, Dean Wilbur L. Williams, of the 
Scranton - Keystone Junior College, 
chairman of the group, is planning one 
meeting with a speaker of note on a 
topic of general interest, and a second 
meeting for the purpose of conducting 
the business of the group. One prob- 
lem which will come before the junior 
college members will be the selection 
of a new official personnel. 

During the summer Mrs. Louise Gil- 
bert Marston, of Dickinson Junior 
College, was married and is now resi- 
dent in the Far West. She had been 
secretary of the group for the past 
two years and was responsible for last 
year’s excellent meeting with Eugene 


Fair and Salon Beckon 


The American Institute Science and 
Engineering Clubs, in cooperation with 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, announces two outstanding events 
to be held in New York during the 
spring of 1941. These are: 


Fourth Scholastic Salon of Photog- 
raphy, February 15-23, 1941. Amateur 
student photographers between the 
ages of eleven and eighteen are in- 
vited to enter their prints for display. 
All work involved, including the prep- 
aration of the final print, must be done 
by the individual exhibitor. The prev- 
ious salons have been extremely popu- 
lar and have attracted entrants from 
every part of the country. In the 1940 
Salon 378 prints of the 500 entered 
were selected for hanging. Prints from 
these salons are chosen for inclusion 
in the Traveling Photo Shows which 
are exhibited nationally during the 
year. 


Thirteenth Annual Science and En- 
gineering Fair, April 27-May 4, 1941. 
Open to all junior and senior high 
school students who have outstanding 
experiments or demonstrations to ex- 
hibit, the Fair is an ideal place to show 
what has been accomplished in the 
construction phase of club and class- 
room work in science. All exhibits at 
the Fair must be the actual creation of 
student participants. Cash prizes 
amounting to $3,000 will be awarded 
for the best displays. The Science and 
Engineering Fair is a continuation of 
The American Institute’s annual in- 


dustrial fairs which began in 1828. Al- 
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Lyons, editor of The American Mer- 
cury. 

By the time these lines are in print, 
Dean Williams will have retired from 
his post at Scranton-Keystone and will 
be back at Harvard University for his 
final semester of required residence as 
a candidate for the doctorate in politi- 
cal science. The dean, who hopes to 
resume “deaning” or a similar aca- 
demic pursuit at a later date, plans to 
attend this year’s junior college ses- 
sions if at all possible. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the junior college group will meet 
under the temporary chairmanship of 
Irving A. Spalding, Jr., Mr. Williams’ 
assistant at Scranton-Keystone, of 
which college Mr. Spalding is a gradu- 
ate and where he was Editor of The 
Keystonian when that paper joined 
CSPA. 

Tentative plans, which it is hoped 
can be made definite shortly, call for 
one of the junior college meetings Fri- 
day afternon, March 14, and the other 
Saturday morning, March 15. 


though the Fair is held in New York 
City, schools from every part of the 
United States are represented. Last 
year over 27,000 people visited the 
fair to view 326 exhibits representing 
working models, experiments, live ani- 
mals and plants, and technical and me- 
chanical projects. Entries are due 


March 15, 1941. 


All interested students are invited to 
write to The American Institute Sci- 
ence and Engineering Clubs, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 





Miami Hopes to Come 


to the 17th Annual Conven- 
tion of the CSPA and has writ- 
ten to inquire about expenses, 

First, determine transporta- 
tion. Check with your local 
ticket agents. They may have 
some valuable suggestions, 
Oftentimes delegations could 
team up with neighboring 
schools to form a party that 
could take advantage of special 
rates for groups. 

Second, your hotel is import- 
ant. A selected list will appear 
in the Convention circulars 
listing those who cooperate 
with the CSPA in affording 
attractive rates and satisfac- 
tory accommodations for Dele- 
gates. Rates are usually $2 per 
person and up per night. Some’ 
hotels have offered less when 
several go into large rooms. 

Third, there is the Conven- 
tion fee of $3, paid usually be- 
fore you leave home. Then 
food in New York runs from 
$1.50 per day up. Many small 
restaurants near the Univer- 
sity cater to students at mod- 
erate cost. Use the subways in 
the city. You can ride on them 
for 5c. Fifth Avenue buses 
are 10c. 

The rest is up to you. 


Your Headquarters 
in New York 


The Hotel Victoria at Radio City is ideally located . . 


the places that interest you. 


. convenient to 


The subway, only one block away, 


whisks you to Columbia University in just a few minutes. Carnegie 
Hall, the City’s numerous museums, and other education centers are 


within a few minutes walk. 


Each room is sunny and spacious with a private bath, radio, large 
closets, running ice water and servidor. 


SINGLE from $2.50 


DOUBLE from $4.00 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Seventh Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
Ronald A. Baker, Manager 


A cordial welcome is extended to members of the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association. 


Inquire about our special rates for delegates. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


March 13, 14, 15, 1941 


More than 175 Sectional and General Meetings covering all phases of School Publications Work, led 
by editors and staff members of New York’s dailies and nationally circulated magazines, publishers, adver- 
tising executives, authors and lecturers, assisted by advisers and editors of Medalist and other ranking student 
publications, and supplemented by illustrated and motion picture lectures, roundtable discussions, divisional 
meetings and group gatherings. The Banquet on Saturday, March 15, caps the climax. 


For more information write: CSPA, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


$1 
ide rooms 
Outs cold ¥ 





WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 17th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


¢¢7 T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York ... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. John 
S. Brannin, Sales Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 


Under Knott Management. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET New York City 








